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REPORT. 


Mr.  Walker,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  message  as  relates  to  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  made  a  report  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

That  they  have  given  the  subject  some  consideration.  They  find  that  a  company 
was  incorporated  in  the  year  1837,  to  construct  a  railroad  between  Sunbury  and  Erie. 
That  the  provisions  of  the  incorporating  act  are  liberal,  and  that  the  company  organized 
under  it  in  the  year  1837.  That  during  the  year  1838  and  1839,  a  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers,  under  Edward  Miller,  explored  the  country  between  the  points  mentioned  in 
the  charter.  That  at  the  close  of  each  year  a  report  was  made — the  first  in  January, 
1839,  and  the  second  in  March,  1840.  That  these  reports  demonstrate  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  constructing  a  continuous  road  without  an  inclined  plane,  and  with  no  grade 
exceeding  52  feet  to  the  mile.  That  on  five-sixths  of  the  road,  no  grade  exceeds 
33  feet  to  the  mile ;  on  three-fourths  of  it  no  grade  exceeds  20  feet  to  the  mile ;  and 
on  two-thirds  no  grade  exceeds  12  feet  to  the  mile.  The  committee,  with  much  instruc¬ 
tion,  perused  the  reports  above  alluded  to,  and  would  ask  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  road,  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
facts  thereon,  too  voluminous  to  be  detailed  in  this.  By  these  it  appears  that  the  engi¬ 
neer  made  as  full,  accurate,  and  thorough  an  exploration  of  the  country  as  the  time 
would  permit,  and  demonstrated  that,  by  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  line,  the  seaboard  can 
be  connected  with  the  lakes  at  Erie,  not  only  by  the  shortest,  but  by  a  route  (except 
by  Albany)  in  which  the  least  elevation  is  to  be  overcome.  To  this  your  committee 
will,  in  a  more  appropriate  portion  of  their  report,  again  refer. 

That  financial  and  commercial  revulsion  that  arrested  many  of  the  improvements 
of  the  country  then  in  apparent  prosperity,  that  compelled  the  company  then  construct¬ 
ing  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  natural  rival  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie,  to 
stop,  arrested  also  the  progress  of  this  company.  Unfortunately,  upon  the  return  of 
better  times,  the  work  was  not  resumed. 

The  important  question  presented  for  consideration  by  the  Message  referred  to  your 
committee  is,  should  this  work  he  resumed  ?  and  if  so,  when?  Before  answering  this, 
and  that  the  answer,  when  given,  may  he  the  more  satisfactory,  we  will  submit  some- 
facts  directly  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Upon  the  3d  day  of  March,  1792,  the  United  States,  by  deed  of  that  date,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  sale  previously  made,  conveyed  to  Pennsylvania,  for  the  consideration  of 
8151,(540  25,  the  part  of  the  county  of  Erie  North  of  latitude  42.  The  title  of  the 
Indians  to  the  same  territory  was  extinguished  by  the  payment  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds. 

By  this  purchase,  Pennsylvania  obtained  above  forty  five  miles  on  the  South  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  It  was,  at  that  day,  considered  an  invaluable  acquisition,  because  it 
secured  to  this  State  access  to  the  Northern  chain  of  lakes,  at  a  harbor  the  very  best 
upon  the  South  shore  of  Erie,  and  at  a  point  where  fairly  this  State  could  compete 
with  her  great  Northern  rivals  for  the  commercial  business  destined  to  be  done  upon 
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those  inland  seas.  The  business  now  done  upon  the  lakes,  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  our  far-seeing  fathers,  and  if  we  do  not  profit  thereby,  the  fault  is  ours,  not  theirs. 

To  ascertain,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  business,  commercial  and  other,  destined 
to  be  done  upon  Lake.  Erie,  your  committee  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  population, 
at  different  periods,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  present  time,  of  those  F fates  bordering 
upon  the  lakes,  and  that  must,  more  or  less,  have  business  connection  therewith. 


In  the  year  1800,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  ...  45,365 

That  of  Indiana  -------  5,641 

In  the  year  1810,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  -  -  -  230,760 

Indiana  --------  24,520 

Illinois  --------  12,282 

Michigan  --------  4,528 


Making  an  aggregate  population  in  1810,  of  -  -  -  272,090 

in  those  States  nd  Territories  bordering  upon  the  lakes. 

In  1820,  Ohio  had .  581,434 

Indiana  --------  147,178 

Illinois  --------  55,211 

Michigan  -------  -  9,048 


Making  in  1820,  an  aggregate  population  of  -  -  -  792,871 

in  the  same  territory,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  520,781. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  -  937,637 

Indiana  --------  341,582 

Illinois  --------  157,575 

Michigan  --------  31,639 


Making  in  the  same  territories  in  that  year 
being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  675,562. 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Ohio  was 
Indiana  ----- 
Illinois  ----- 
Michigan  -  -  -  -  - 

Wisconsin  - 


1,468,433 


1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

212,267 

30,945 


Making  in  the  year  1840,  a  population  of  -  -  2,924,728 

in  those  States  that  are  tributary  to  the  northern  lakes,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  1,456,295. 


By  the  census  just  taken,  the  States  above  mentioned  in  population,  stand  thus : — 


Ohio  has  - 

- 

- 

- 

1,981,940 

Indiana 

- 

- 

. 

- 

990,258 

Illinois 

- 

- 

- 

- 

850,000 

Michigan  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

397,576 

Wisconsin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

305,596 

Making  in  1850 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,525,370 

These  statistics  show  an  unprecedented  increase  of  population  in  that  territory,  a 
great  portion  of  which  must  send  to,  and  receive  from,  the  Atlantic  market,  what  it 
produces  and  consumes,  by  that  channel — the  chain  of  northern  lakes — that  nature 
has  wisely  provided,  and  along  which,  for  many  hundred  miles,  commerce  and  travel 
passes  free  from  toll.  We  see  here  a  population  that  in  the  year  1800  amounted  to 
51,006,  in  fifty  years  increase  to  4,525,307.  The  figures  above  given,  believed  to  be 
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accurate,  show  that  in  each  period  of  ten  years,  the  population  has  nearly  doubled  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  But  to  these  H  itcs,  if  we  take  a 
proper  view  of  the  trade,  travel,  and  commerce  that  is  to  be  done  upon  lake  Erie,  must 
be  added  that  vast  extent  of  country  that  reaches  from  the  Saut  of  St.  Mary  s  to  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  a  region  yet  but  partially  explored.  For  agricultu¬ 
ral  purposes,  of  but  small  moment;  but  in  its  minerals,  of  untold  wealth.  Its  iron 
and  its  copper  ore,  in  quantity  and  per  centage  of  yield,  exceed  that  of  any  other  mines 
yet  discovered  in  this  country.  The  means  of  access  are  also  easy,  the  mines  being 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  as  sot  n  as  the 
canal  around  the  falls  in  the  St.  Mary’s  is  built,  can  sail.  To  the  mineral  wealth  must 
be  added  an  item  of  no  small  moment — the  fish  taken  in  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  the 
river  St.  Mary’s,  and  lake  Superior.  The  extent  of  the  fishing  business  upon  the 
lakes  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  alone,  in  the  year 
1850,  there  was  received  10,879  barrels  of  lake  fish.  This,  let  it  bn  remembered,  is 
but  one  of  the  many  ports  upon  lake  Erie  at  which  this  article  of  commerce  is  received 
for  eastern  and  southern  consumption. 

But  still  more  fully  to  ascertain  and  more  distinctly  to  see  the  commercial  import¬ 
ance  of  this  body  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  by  reason  of  the  Thailand  canal, 
now  enlarged  for  vessels,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  added  to  Erie, 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  presenting  an  extent  of  inland  ship  navigation  no¬ 
where  else  to  be  found. 

Some  few  years  since  the  project  was  agitated  in  the  national  goverment,  of  connect¬ 
ing  by  a  canal  for  vessels  of  deep  draft,  the  Mississippi  river  with  lake  Michigan.  It 
was  shown  to  be  and  is  known  to  he  practicable.  That  armed  steamers  in  war  may 
be  thrown  upon  these  lakes  to  enable  us  successfully  to  compete  with  Great  Britain; 
a  canal  with  dimensions  equal  to  the  Welland,  must  and  will  be  built,  connecting  the 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river.  When  that  is  accompl ished  tb  e  trade,  travel, 
and  commerce  thereby  thrown  upon  the  lakes,  may  itself  exceed  by  many  per  cent,  the 
present  apparently  extraordinary  business  of  Erie.  It  cannot  but  greatly  increase  it, 
because  once  afloat  upon  Erie  you  have  access  to  the  Mississippi  ami  all  her  tributaries 
with  vessels  of  deep  draft.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  deal  in 
fancies,  in  conjectures,  or  rely  upon  anticipations  that  may  never  ho  realized.  They 
prefer  facts,  and  will  now  as  briefly  as  possible  advert  to,  as  worthy  of  deep  and  earnest 
consideration,  the  various  improvements,  railroad  and  canal,  now  completed  or  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  construction,  reaching  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  south  and  vwst  to  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  improvements  affording  facilities  to  those  who  reside 
throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country,  unsurpassed  in  its  fertil  y,  to  reach  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  market. 

Commencing  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  the  Erie  extension  canal,  reaching  from  the 
town  of  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river,  twenty-eight  miles  below  Pittsburg.  This  work  is 
136  miles  in  length,  and  is  new  completed.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
a  company  organized;  the  stock  taken,  and  the  surveys  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Erie,  intersecting  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  road  near  Beaver. 

These  improvements  pass  through  a  country  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth, 
promising  soon  to  be  unsurpassed  by  few,  if  any,  sections  of  our  State. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  the  canal  extending  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  to  the  lake  at  Cleveland,  the  Miami  canal  reaching  from  the  west  end  of  Erie 
through  the  west  of  the  State  to  the  river  at  Cincinnati,  and  connecting  also  with  the 
Wabash  canal.  These  are  completed.  They  carry,  and  were  made  to  carry  to  the 
lake,  heavy  articles  destined  for  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  same  State  there  is  the  Mad  river  and  Sandusky  railroad,  passing  through 
the  west  end  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  very  best  agricultural  countries  in  the  union, 
reaching  from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio.  The  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Clevel  md  Rail¬ 
road,  connecting  the  same  waters  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  The  Cleveland  and 
Wellsburg  Railroad,  intersecting  the  Pittsburg  and  Ohio  fifty-six  miles  south  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

To  these,  others  might  he  named,  now  constructed  or  building,  reaching  from  the 
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lake  at  intermediate  points  into  the  country,  intersecting  the  great  railroad  now  con¬ 
structing  through  the  centre  of  Ohio,  in  which  Pennsylvania  does,  and  should  feel,  a 
deep  interest,  the  same  being  hut  a  continuation  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

These  railroads  and  canals,  with  those  intersecting  them,  enable  the  citizens  of  Ohio, 
to  convey  cheaply  all  they  produce,  grow,  or  manufacture,  to  that  water,  upon  which, 
free  of  toll,  and  in  vessels  of  heavy  burdens,  they  are  conveyed  towards  the  Atlantic. 
By  the  same  avenues  the  merchandize  and  manufactured  articles  of  the  east,  rendered 
valuable  by  science,  mechanical  skill,  and  labor,  are  conveyed  to  the  we3t,  and  spread 
throughout  the  State,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  stop  here,  for  it  affords  but  a  limited  view  of  the  subject 
we  are  considering. 

O  * 

Leading  into  the  State  of  Indiana,  we  have  the  W abash  and  Erie  canal,  commencing 
at  Toledo,  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie,  running  up  the  Maumee  river  with  its  various 
branches  and  connecting  canals,  reaching  far  into  the  interior,  and  spreading  wide  over 
the  rich  and  rapidly  improving  State.  This  young  sister  has  also  embarked  largely  in 
railroad  improvements;  she  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  roads  of  the  description 
mentioned,  the  object  of  which  is,  and  from  the  location  and  directions,  the  result 
must  be,  that  the  rich  and  valuable  agricultural  productions  of  that  vigorous  State,  will 
be  carried  to  lake  Erie,  over  which  water  her  trade,  products,  and  travel,  by  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  navigation,  will  seek  the  tide  water,  and  by  which,  in  return,  she  will  re¬ 
ceive  her  valuable  imports. 

Of  equal  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  trade  and  travel  now  doing,  and 
destined  to  be  done  upon  lake  Erie,  is  a  view  of  the  improvements  by  canal  and  rail¬ 
road  now  made  and  making  in  Michigan.  This  State  lies  west  of  Erie;  and  the  na¬ 
tural  course  of  trade  and  travel  is  to  reach  that  water,  because  thereon  navigation  must 
be  cheaper  than  on  any  constructed  work.  On  it  there  is  no  toll.  In  this  State  there 
is  “the  Central  Railroad,”  connecting  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie.  Its  eastern  terminus 
is  Detroit.  It  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  is  intended,  after  reaching 
Michigan,  to  pass  around  the  south  of  that  lake,  on  its  way  to  Chicago  and  the  far 
west.  Branches  north  and  south  from  it,  will  intersect  the  State  on  every  prominent 
point;  by  which  means  her  valuable  products  will  be  gathered  into  Detroit.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Central  Railroad  and  its  tributaries,  there  is  one  terminating  at  Monroe, 
by  which  the  rich  agricultural  country  along  the  south  of  Michigan,  conveys  to  the 
shore  of  Erie  the  product  of  its  fields.  These  improvements  all  terminate  on  lake  Erie 
and  Detroit  river,  its  tributary.  They  extends  south  and  wrest,  inviting  the  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  travel  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  to  the  lake  on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic 
market.  We  will  see,  in  another  part  of  this  report,  whether  the  invitation  has  been 
accepted.  And  if  it  has,  from  the  past  attempt  to  show  what  it  may  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Your  committee  will  now  direct  attention  to  the  country  south  and  west  of 
lake  Michigan,  and  to  the  canals  and  railroads  terminating  upon  its  shores.  These 
avenues  of  trade  and  travel,  by  wThich  the  rich  and  valuable  products  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  are  carried  to  lake  Michigan,  are  of  deep  interest  now,  and  promise  still 
more  for  the  future.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Chicago  to  steam¬ 
boat  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
canals  in  the  States.  Its  capacity  for  tonnage,  for  cheap  and  quick  transportation,  is 
very  great.  It  passes  through  a  rich  country  with  an  extensive  trade,  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Illinois  river,  it  transports  to  Chicago,  destined  for  the  seaboard  by  Lakes 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie. 

We  must  add  to  this  canal,  the  railroad  now  constructing  from  Chicago  on  the  lake 
to  Galena  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  great  Central  Railroad  extending  from  Cairo, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  running  northwards  connecting  with 
the  Galena  road,  and  terminating  upon  the  lake  at  Chicago.  These,  when  completed, 
must  add  largely  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  as  they  open  to  business  and  enterprise,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  rich  sections  of  country  on  this,  continent. 

North  of  Illinois,  and  between  lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  lies  Wisconsin — 
a  valuable  mineral  and  agricultural  country,  which,  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  30,945, 
and  now  has  305,596.  Important  failroads  are  constructing  in  this  State.  One  com- 
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mencing  at  Milwaukie,  on  lake  Michigan,  and  terminating  at  G-elena,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  passes  through  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  region,  and,  with  its  branches, 
will  concentrate  at  Milwaukie  the  lead  and  ether  products  of  Wisconsin,  to  find  by 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  the  Atlantic  market. 

Upon  the  country,  a  glance  of  which  we  have  taken,  and  the  improvements  made 
and  making  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  trade,  commerce,  and  travel  of  lake  Erie, 
now  of  great  importance,  and  rapidly  increasing,  depends.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  country  has  settled  and  increased  in  wealth,  speaks  more  in  its  favor  than  volumes 
written.  And  yet  it  is  hut  in  its  infancy,  in  population  and  wealth.  When  fully 
developed,  the  trade  done  upon  Erie  will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  As  conclusive 
evidence  of  which,  your  committee  ask  you  to  look  at  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  this  commerce,  how  rapidly  it  has  increased,  what  it  now  is,  and  its  future  promise. 

And  first,  as  to  the  vessels  and  tonnage  upon  the  lakes.  In  the  year  1818,  the  first 
steamboat  appeared  upon  Lake  Erie.  For  some  years  it  had  no  competition.  In  1827, 
partly  for  the  general  government,  the  first  steamboat  reached  Lake  Michigan.  About, 
this  time  this  character  of  vessels  began  to  increase,  so  that  in  1838,  there  were  eleven 
steamboats  npon  the  lakes.  And  that  year  they  made  three  trips  to  Michigan.  In 
1834,  there  were  eighteen  steamboats  upon  the  lakes,  and  made  five  trips  to  the  upper 
lakes.  From  this  date  they  so  rapidly  increased,  that  in  1889,  there  was  a  regular 
line  of  eight  steamboats  running  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

In  1838,  the  vessels  of  the  western  lakes  consisted  of  15  steamers,  3  ships,  8  brigs, 
and  52  schooners. — In  all  73. 

In  1845  it  had  increased  to  52  steamers,  8  propellers,  50  brigs,  and  270  schooners, 
making  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  76,000  tons. 

In  1846,  there  were  62  steamers,  18  propellers,  1  barque,  58  brigs,  and  313 
schooners. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  there  were  67  steamers,  26  propellers,  3  barques,  64  brigs, 
aud  340  schooners.  The  increase  from  that  to  the  present,  in  tonnage,  has  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  past. 

Your  committee  now  ask  attention  to  those  facts  in  which  those  friendly  to  the  Sun- 
bury  and  Erie  Railroad  are  the  most  deeply  interested.  We  allude  to  the  commerce 
and  travel  done  upon  the  lakes,  upon  Erie  in  particular,  from  the  year  1835  to  the 
present  time.  In  that  year,  the  following  articles  were  shipped  from  Ohio  by  the  lake 
and  the  New  Yrork  canal  towards  tide- water  : 


Barrels  of  flour 
Bushels  of  wheat 
“  corn 

Barrels  of  provisions 
“  ashes 

Pounds  of  staves 
“  wool 

“  butter,  cheese,  and  lard 


86,233 

98,071 

14,579 

6,562 

4,419 

2,565,272 

140,911 

1,030,632 


In  the  year  1840,  other  States  commenced  exporting,  and  sent  to  the  same  market 
the  following : 


Barrels  of  flour 
Bushels  of  wheat 
“  corn 

Barrels  of  provisions 
“  ashes 
Pounds  of  staves 
u  wool 

“  butter,  cheese,  and  lard 


633,790 

881,192 

47,885 

25,070 

7,008 

22,410,660 

107,494 

3,422,687 
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In  the  year  1845,  all  the  Western  States  became  exporters,  and  sent  forward  by 
the  lakes  to  market  as  follows  : 


Barrels  of  flour  .......  717,466 

Bushels  of  wheat  .......  1,354,990 

“  corn  33,069 

Barrels  of  provisions  ......  68,000 

“  ashes  .......  34,602 

Pounds  of  staves  .......  88,296,431 

“  wool  2,957,761 

“  butter,  cheese,  and  lard  .....  6,597,007 


In  the  year  1850,  the  same  sources  furnished  : 
Barrels  of  flour  .... 

Bushels  of  wheat  .... 

“  corn  .... 

Barrels  of  provisions  ... 

“  ashes  - 

Pounds  of  staves  .... 
“  wool  .... 
“  butter,  cheese,  and  lard 


-  1,103,039 

-  3,681,346 

-  2,608,967 

146,836 

17,504 

159,479,504 

-  8,805,817 

-  17,534,981 


To  this  trade,  most  rapidly  increasing  as  shown,  add  the  passenger  travel,  which,  in 
1846,  amounted  to  250,000  persons,  and  yielded  to  those  engaged  in  it,  $1,250,000. 

In  the  year  1850,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  300,000  passengers  were  trans¬ 
ported  across  Lake  Erie,  who  paid  at  least  $1,500,000. 

The  passenger  trade  is  rapidly  increasing  each  year,  by  reason  of  the  many  railroads 
connecting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  with  the  lakes,  the  increased  population  of 
the  West,  and  its  unprecedented  growth  in  wealth. 

But  take  another  view  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  the  commerce  of  the  lakes 
has  increased.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  shows  the  exports 
and  imports  at  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Erie,  and  Chicago,  for  the  year  1846  : 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Erie  - 
Chicago 


$48,989,116 

12,559,110 

6,373,246 

3,927,150 


The  import  and  export  commerce  at  each  of  these  ports  has  greatly  increased  from 
that  year.  The  estimated  trade  of  the  port  of  Erie,  for  the  year  1850,  is  about  $14,- 
000,000.  That  of  Buffalo,  exclusive  of  Black  Rock  and  Tonewenday,  reached,  in  1850, 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  $70,180,705.  Of  this,  rising  of  $22,000,000  were  received 
at  Buffalo  by  the  lakes  from  the  west,  and  over  $47,000,000  at  Buffalo  from  the  east, 
by  the  canal  and  railroads.  In  the  year  1848,  the  commerce  at  the  port  of  Buffalo, 
as  now  on  file  in  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Washington,  was  $60,140,062,  showing 
an  increase,  in  two  years,  of  $10,040,643.  This,  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  is' 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes  at  Buffalo  alone,  exclusive  of  the  many  other  ports  upon 
the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  at  which,  for  years  past,  a  large  and  increasing  business  has 
been  done.  It  is  also  exclusive  of  the  passenger  trade,  which,  in  the  year  1846,  yielded 
$1,250,000,  and  for  1850,  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

But  take  another  view  which  also  demonstrates  the  rapid  growth,  the  present  im¬ 
portance,  and  future  promise  of  the  lake  commerce.  We  refer  to  the  arrivals  and  de¬ 
partures  of  lake  vessels,  at  and  from  the  port  of  Buffalo  in  the  year  1850.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  is  completed  from  an  authentic  source,  and  it  is  believed  may  be  relied 


upon  : 

Arrivals  of  foreign  vessels  from  foreign  ports  at  Buffalo  in  1850  -  473 

Clearances  of  foreign  vessels  for  foreign  ports  from  Buffalo  in  1850  -  466 

Arrivals  of  American  vessels  from  foreign  ports  at  Buffalo  in  1850  -  156 

Clearances  of  American  vessels  for  foreign  ports  ...  192 
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The  coasting  trade  exhibits  the  following  : 

Arrivals  at  Buffalo  for  the  year  1850  ....  3,558 

Clearances  at  Buffalo  for  the  year  1850  ....  3,599 

Making  the  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Buffalo  for  1850  -  -  8,444 


Here,  then,  we  find  at  Buffalo  a  commerce  that  may  with  advantage  be  compared 
with  money  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Take  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1847,  the  exports 
and  imports  stood  thus  : 


1847,  Philadelphia  imports 
“  “  exports 


$11,467,487 

9,104,359 


Total . $20,571,846 

1847,  Buffalo  imports  .....  28,944,267 

“  “  exports  .....  33,343,551 

Total  - . $62,287,818 

Difference  for  1847  in  favor  of  Buffalo  -  -  -  $41,715,972 


1850,  Philadelphia  imports  ....  $12,066,154 

“  11  exports  ....  4,501,606 

Total . $16,567,760 

1850,  Bufialo  imports  .....  $22,525,781 

“  “  exports  .....  47,654,924 


Total  .......  $70,180,705 

Difference  in  1850  in  favor  of  Buffalo  ...  $53,612,945 


As  corroborating  the  views  above  taken,  and  more  fully  and  distinctly  than  has  yet 
been  done,  showing  the  commerce  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  your  committee  will  here  in¬ 
sert  an  extract  from  the  reply  of  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  to  the  call  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  information  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  in  the  year  1847. 

Probable  increase  of  Commerce. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  approach  this  part  of  the  inquiry  without  fear  of  appearing  to  ex¬ 
aggerate.  Those  who  knew  these  lakes  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  know  them  now, 
will  admit  that  existing  facts  have  baffled  human  anticipations,  and  that  the  wildest 
speculations  of  the  imagination  have  been  more  than  realized  in  the  vast  increase  of 
their  commerce.  Then,  if  we  examine  into  the  elements  of  this  increase,  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  no  reason  to  doubt  a  less  energetic  action  of  these  elements  for  many  years  to 
come,  than  has  been  realized  in  the  past.  The  regions  whose  intercourse  is  facilitated 
by  this  commerce  ;  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  the  adjacent  States  j  the  extent  of 
soil  and  extent  of  lands  yet  unoccupied,  depending  upon  the  lakes  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
municating  with  a  market  already  great,  and  daily  increasing ;  the  agreeableness  of 
the  climate,  and  its  general  salubrity ;  the  character  of  the  population  and  of  the  foreign 
emigrant  to  whom  the  lake  region  is  so  great  a  favorite ;  the  cheapness  of  the  land ; 
all  these  elements  of  increase  now  exert  as  great  energy  as  heretofore,  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  an  equal  energy  for  many  years  to  come.  If  it  be  supposed  that  merely 
for  the  coming  ten  years,  the  increase  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  last  five,  it  will  justify 
the  following  results.  We  have  found  the  increase,  under  all  the  aspects  in  which 
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the  trade  has  been  viewed,  to  exceed  the  annual  average  of  seventeen  per  cent.  Wo 
will  take  seventeen  per  cent,  and  apply  it  to  the  net  amount  of  the  commerce  of  1846. 

The  commerce  of  1846,  has  been  shown  to  be  -  -  $61,914,910 

To  which  add  passenger  trade  ....  1,250,000 

And  we  have  the  total  of  $63,164,910 

This  amount  for  ten  years  at  seventeen  per  cent.,  will  in  the  year 

1857  be . $170,545,257 

“  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  estimate,  and  feel  under  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  being  reproached  for  exaggerating,  after  ten  years  shall  have  passed  away. 

“  J.  J.  ABERT, 

“  Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.” 

In  1847,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  above  extract,  Col.  Abert  then  called  upon  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  his  estimate  of  the  probable  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  the  lakes,  informed  that  body  that,  in  the  year  1846,  it  amounted  to  $63,164,910. 
And  that  in  1857,  it  would  increase  to  $170,545,257.  Four  years  have  now  passed 
by  since  that  report  was  made,  and  what  was  then  considered  the  wild  speculation  of 
the  imagination  of  Col.  Abert,  though  to  be  accomplished  in  ten  years,  in  the  year 
1850,  has  been  realized. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  did  the  limits’of  a  report  admit,  your  committee  would 
endeavor  to  show,  that  this  trade  is  deserving  of  some  notice  by  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  from  the  increased  receipts  upon  the  New  York  canal  and  railroads  terminating 
at  Lake  Erie.  But  this  we  omit.  As  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  fact  recently  made 
public,  that  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  now  engaged  in  continuing  their  road 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  there  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Erie  and  North-East  road,  and  terminating  in  the  town  of  Erie,  nineteen 
miles  west  of  the  State  line,  and  forty-seven  miles  from  Dunkirk.  That  those  interested 
in  the  railroad  now  terminating  at  Buffalo  have  under  contract,  and  are  vigorously 
pushing  to  completion,  a  railroad  of  the  same  gauge  to  the  State  line,  a  distance  of 
sixty-seven  miles,  soon  to  be  continued  to  Erie,  eighty-six  miles  west  of  Buffalo. 
These  roads,  now  rapidly  progressing,  and  to  be  completed  to  the  town  of  Erie,  by  the 
fall  of  1851,  show,  if  anything  can,  two  things :  first,  the  importance  of  the  lake  trade 
in  the  estimation  of  those  States,  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  who  thus  far  have  appro¬ 
priated  it  almost  exclusively  to  themselves  :  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  harbor  at 
Brie  is  better  understood,  and  more  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not,  tliau 
by  those  who  are  Pennsylvanians. 

And  here,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  under  consideration,  as  demon¬ 
strating  why  the  eastern  roads  are  reaching  out  with  the  six  feet  and  four  feet  eight 
and  a-half  inch  gauge  to  Erie,  your  committee  will  insert,  even  under  the  charge  of 
being  too  voluminous,  extracts  from  the  reports  of  topographical  engineers  acting 
under  the  national  government,  and  made  after  thorough  exploration  of  the  lakes. 
The  first  is  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant  T.  S.  Brown,  U.  S.  Engineer,  made  October 
1st,  1835,  and  is  in  these  words,  “  Erie  on  Presque  Isle  harbor.”  It  is  well  known 
to  the  department,  that  the  works  at  Erie  have  completely  realized  the  object  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

“  This  improvement  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  important  remaining  to  be 
effected  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  its  entire  practicability  for  the  sum  esti¬ 
mated,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

“  The  narrow  limits  of  an  annual  report  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  all  the 
advantages  to  be  thereby  secured,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  in  addition  to  the  cardinal  one  suggested  of  preserving  the  bay,  should 
Congress  give  its  sanction  to  the  work.  Erie  Harbor,  with  an  area  sufficiently  great 
for  any  supposable  purpose  of  commerce,  or  of  war  (from  six  to  eight  square  miles), 
has  everywhere  from  three  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  with  good  anchorage.  These 
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qualities  on  a  coast  proverbial  for  a  deficiency  of  ports,  and  destined  soon  to  be  the 
theatre  of  the  greatest  inland  commerce  on  the  globe,  give  a  high  value,  and  render 
it  worthy  of  all  the  attention  necessary  to  secure  to  its  advantages  their  full  develop¬ 
ment.  This  subject  has  been  heretofore  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  department,  in 
the  report  of  Col.  Totten,  in  the  summer  of  1833 ;  and  in  recommending  the  adoption 
of  immediate  measures,  I  but  follow  in  the  route  which  he  indicated  as  the  one  most 
proper  to  be  pursued.  Erie,  as  the  outlet  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  canals,  ia 
destined  soon  to  be  the  seat  of  an  important  commerce ;  and  this  consideration,  with 
those  of  a  more  general  nature,  glanced  at  above,  must  be  my  justifications  for  devot¬ 
ing  so  much  space  to  this  part  of  my  report. 

(Signed,)  “  T.  S.  BROWN, 

“  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Engineers.” 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  Coe.  J.  J.  Abert,  Topographical  Engineer, 

Nov.  1,  1843. 

Harbor  of  Erie. 

“  This  harbor  has  been  considered  and  rated  as  a  first-class  harbor.  The  harbor  ia 
in  itself  uncommonly  fine ;  completely  land-locked,  of  great  capacity  and  depth,  and 
perfectly  protected  from  the  drift  and  floating  ice  of  the  lake.  It  has  been  most  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  surveyed,  and  a  chart  of  it  upon  a  large  scale  is  now  in  the 
bureau. 

“To  IIon.  Secretary  of  War.  “J.  J.  ABERT, 

“  Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.” 

We  will  add  one  additional  extract  from  a  report  of  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  made  Jan¬ 
uary  5th,  1848,  in  answer  to  a  call  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Lake  Erie. 

“  The  Pennsylvania  coast  of  Lake  Erie  extends  over  forty-five  miles,  embracing  only 
the  county  of  Erie.  But  this  extent  includes  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake, 
namely,  Erie  on  Presque  Isle  harbor. 

“  It  is  a  harbor  of  great  capacity — about  six  square  miles — with  an  average  depth 
of  twenty  feet;  easy  to  enter,  and  a  very  secure  place  when  entered. 

“  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  connects  with  this  harbor,  and  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports  for  1846,  are  stated  at  $6, 273, 246.  Its  great  facilities  occasioned  it  to 
be  adopted  as  a  principal  naval  station  on  this  lake  during  that  war  of  1812 ;  and  it  ia 
now,  I  believe,  the  principal  place  of  outfit  for  vessels  of  that  character,  and  for  win¬ 
ter  quarters. 

“J.  J.  ABERT, 

“  Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.” 

Having  thus,  from  authentic  sources,  shown  the  high  estimate  in  which  the  harbor 
of  Erie  is  held,  for  commerce  and  for  war;  having  directed  attention  to  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  travel  of  the  lakes,  and  shown  that  the  ratio  of  increase  for  year3 
past  must  be  carried  into  the  future,  because  of  the  unoccupied  lands  yet  to  be  found 
in  the  new  States;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  is  filling  up  by  emigration; 
its  capacity  to  sustain  a  dense  population  ;  its  extensive  fisheries,  and  the  valuable 
mineral  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Lake  Superior,  ivhere  lead,  copper,  and  iron  abound 
of  the  richest  quality ; — having  shown  that  the  lakes  present  a  great  natural  highway, 
free  of  tolls,  port  charges,  and  commercial  restrictions,  in  consequence  of  which  trade 
seeks  transportation  upon  its  surface ;  that  the  railroads  and  canals  which  spread  out 
through  all  the  West,  terminate  upon  its  shores;  that  trade  destined  for  tide-water 
seeks  the  lakes  by  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious  channels;  that  the  price  of  trans¬ 
portation  always  shapes  the  route  and  indicates  the  market  to  which  the  products  of 
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the  country  must  go;  we  will  now  ask  you  to  accompany  us  whilst  we  institute  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  and  the  more  northern  routes.  We  will 
take  the  terminus  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  road  upon  the  lake,  as  the  point  from 
which  to  institute  comparisons  We  do  this,  because  it  is  the  only  safe  harbor  upon 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake  east  of  Sandusky ;  because  at  that  port  the  New'  York  and 
Erie,  and  the  Boston,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  Railroads  terminate.  When  they,  or  either 
of  them,  go  beyond  that  port,  it  will  be  by  a  different  gauge,  or  Pennsylvania  will  be 
guilty  of  stupid  folly,  not  easily  distinguished  from  crime.  A  change  of  gauge  there 
is  to  Erie,  to  Pittsburg,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  whole  State,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.  Without  it,  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  would  not  be  what  it  would  be 
with  it.  Without  it,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  our  own  Central  road,  would 
find  their  tolls,  their  trade,  travel,  and  business,  greatly  interfered  with.  Without  it, 
Philadelphia  and  the  State,  when  too  late,  rvould  complain  of  commerce  and  travel  lost 
by  improvident  legislation.  With  a  change  of  gauge  at  Erie,  this  State  can,  it  is 
hoped,  successfully  compete  with  New  York  and  Boston,  and  divide  the  trade  of  tire 
lakes.  Let  us  look  at  distances  and  see : 

From  New  York  to  Erie,  by  Albany  and  Buffalo,  is  -  -  556  miles. 

“  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  by  the  Reading,  and  Sunbury  and  Erie  road,  is  486  “ 

Making  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Road,  120  “ 

Distance  from  New  York  to  Dunkirk,  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road,  470  “ 

“  “  Dunkirk  to  Erie  -  -  -  -  -  47  “ 


Total  distance  to  Erie  by  New  York  and  Erie  Road  -  517  “ 

Distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  by  Reading  and  Sunbury  Road,  486  “ 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Road  -  81  “ 

But,  as  calculated  to  throw  additional  light  upon  this  enterprize,  let  us  ascertain  the 
distance  from  Philadelphia  to  the  lake,  at  Cleveland,  as  compared  with  the  Sunbury 


and  Erie  : 

From  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  -  -  -  107  miles- 

“  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  Central  Road  -  -  252  “ 

“  Pittsburg  to  the  intersection  of  the  Cleveland  and  Wellsvilie 

Road,  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Road  -  -  81  “ 

“  that  point  of  intersection  to  Cleveland,  -  -  -  56  “ 


Total,  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  by  Pittsburg,  -  -  496  “ 

“  “  Erie,  as  above  stated  -  -  486  “ 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  -  -  60  “ 


Suppose,  on  account  of  grade,  or  for  any  other  controlling  cause,  it  should  be 
considered  best  to  continue  the  road  from  Sunbury  to  Philadelphia,  by  Harrisburg, 


then  the  comparison  of  routes  would  stand  thus  : 

The  New  York  and  Erie,  as  above  stated  ...  517  miles. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  -  -  -  107 

“  Harrisburg  to  Sunbury  -  56 

“  Sunbury  to  Erie  -----  283 

-  446 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  route  -  71 
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It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  shortest  route  from  the  seaboard  to  the  lakes,  by  railroad, 
is  the  Sunbury  and  Erie.  One  important  advantage  that  this  road  has  over  the  New 
York  an  1  Erie  and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also,  is  in  the  grade.  In  the 
first  mentioned  there  is,  for  some  distance,  an  elevation  of  eighty-two  feet  to  the  mile 
to  be  over  ome,  whereas  upon  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  there  is  no  grade  exceeding  fifty- 
two  and  eight-tenths  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  but  for  a  short  distance. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  importance  to  be  looked  at,  the  improvement  of 
the  country  through  which  this  road,  if  built,  will  pass.  From  Lock  Haven,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  to  Warren,  on  the  Allegheny,  it  will  penetrate  a  country  heretofore  un¬ 
touched  by  any  improvement — railroad  or  canal.  It  will  bring  into  market  a  great 
extent  of  wild  land  that  cannot  be  settled  until  there  is  a  way  to  market  opened.  It 
will  open  to  the  east  and  the  west  an  avenue  by  which  the  coal,  lumber,  and  iron  of  the 
wilderness  can  find  a  market  at  Philadelphia  and  the  lake.  Thus,  the  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  developed ;  the  commercial  importance  of  Erie  greatly  increased ;  and 
a  stream  of  wealth  flow  into  Philadelphia  from  that  lake  to  secure  a  title  to  forty- 
five  miles  of  the  south  shore  of  which,  our  fathers  deemed  an  act  of  prudence  and 
of  wisdom. 

Your  committee  will,  though  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  embody  in  their  report 
the  following,  kindly  prepared  for  them  by  a  gentleman,  not  only  master  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  he  writes,  but  of  intelligence  and  worth — Gr.  A.  Nicolls  of  Reading. 


SUNBURY  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

General  Remarks  upon  its  Eastern  Terminus  between  Sunbury ,  and  the  Valley  of 

the  Schuylkill. 

Several  routes  have  been  proposed,  examined,  and  surveyed,  with  a  view  to  a  rail¬ 
road  connection  between  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  of  the  Susquehanna,  at 
Sunbury  :  which  various  routes  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows ;  commencing  west- 
wardly  : 

1st.  By  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad. 

From  Schuylkill  Haven,  through  Minersville,  and  Coal  Castle,  to  Shamokin,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty-two  miles,  overcoming  the  Broad  Mountain  Elevation  of  1,533  feet 
(above  Delaware  tidewater  at  Philadelphia),  by  eighty  feet  grades  ascending  west- 
wardly,  and  sixty-six  feet  ascending  eastwardly.  This  would  make  the  total  distance 
from  Philadelphia  to  Sunbury  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  thus: 


Philadelphia  to  Schuylkill  Haven  (Reading  Railroad)  -  -  89 

Schuylkill  Haven  to  Coal  Castle  (Mine  Hill  Railroad)  -  -  10 

Coal  Castle  to  Shamokin  ------  32 

Shamokin  to  Sunbury  (Danville  and  Pottsville)  19 
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Of  which  only  thirty-two  miles  from  Coal  Castle  to  Shamokin  would  require  con¬ 
structing,  at  a  cost  of  about  81,280,000,  the  balance  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles  being  already  built  and  in  operation. 

2d.  By  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad  route  through  Pottsville,  New  Castle,  and 
Shamokin,  to  Sunbury,  a  distance  of  about  fifty-four  miles  from  end  of  Reading  Rail¬ 
road  ;  with  grades  of  eighty-five  feet  per  mile  ascending  west,  and  about  sixty  feet  per 
mile  ascending  east.  By  this  route,  at  present  unexplored,  the  distance  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles,  thus : 

Philadelphia  to  Pottsville  -----  93  miles. 

Pottsville  to  Sunbury  -  -  -  -  -  -  53  “ 


146 


Of  which  thirty-three  miles  would  require  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
81,100,000. 
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3d.  By  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad  via.  Port  Carbon,  St.  Clair,  New  Boston,  and 
Shamokin,  to  Sanbury,  in  all  sixty  miles  from  end  of  Reading  Railroad  at  Mount 
Carbon,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  maximum  grades  in  this  route,  will  be  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile  going 
west,  and  about  fifty  feet  coming  east.  Of  tlie  whole  distance  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles  are  built  and  in  operation,  and  five  on  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad  are  partially 
graded,  leaving  twenty-nine  to  be  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  about  11,200,000. 

4th.  By  the  Little  Schuylkill  and  Catawissa  Railroad  via.  Port  Clinton,  Tam  aqua, 
Tamanend,  and  Catawissa,  to  Sunbury,  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  thus : 


Philadelphia  to  Port  Clinton  (Reading  Railroad)  78  miles. 

Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua  (Little  Schuylkill  Railroad)  -  -  20  “ 

Tamaqua  to  junction  with  Catawissa  Railroad  -  -  -  12  11 

Thence  to  Catawissa  -  -  -  -  -  -  35  “ 

Catawissa  to  Sunbury  -  -  -  -  -  -  22  “ 
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of  which  ninety-eight  miles  are  constructed  and  in  operation,  and  thirty-five  of  the 
Catawissa  Railroad  are  graded,  leaving  only  thirty-four  to  be  made,  at  a  probable  cost 
of  $1,350,000.  The  maximum  grades  on  this  route  are  only  sixty-six  feet  going  west, 
and  thirty-three  feet  per  mile  coming  east. 

All  these  routes  stated  pass  over  or  through  the  first  and  second  coal  fields  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  containing  the  richest  measures  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States ; 
accessible  at  every  point,  by  any  of  the  routes,  and  therefore  abundantly  able  to  afford 
a  local  coal  business  sufficient  to  justify  their  construction.  For  want  of  these  im¬ 
provements,  thousands  of  acres  of  most  valuable  coal  land,  in  the  second  coal  field,  are 
held  at  a  nominal  value  only,  and  rise  or  fall  in  price,  as  the  prospect  of  a  railroad 
improves  or  diminishes. 

The  “  Girard  Estate,”  owned  by  the  City  of  Philadeiphia,  in  the  second  coal  field, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  coal  land,  at  present  entirely  unproductive, 
for  want  of  access  to  market. 

Any  railroad,  connecting  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  valleys,  must  command 
the  entire  passenger  travel  of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  that  noble  stream,  at 
present  dependent  upon  canals  and  stages.  The  extensions  already  made,  and  making 
northwardly,  into  New  York  State,  will  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  travel  now  seek¬ 
ing  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  of  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tioga,  Owego,  and 
Chenango  rivers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  Schuylkill  Valley  lies  the  shorter  route  from 
Philadelphia  to  Elmira  (on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad),  than  from  that  latter 
point,  by  the  same  railroad,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  thus : 


Philadelphia  to  Port  Clinton 
Port  Clinton  to  Tamanend 
Tamanend  to  Catawissa  - 
Catawissa  to  Williamsport 


78  miles- 
32 
35 
45 


Williamsport  to  Elmira 


190 

75 


Philadelphia  to  Elmira,  total  -----  265 

New  York  to  Elmira  ------  283 


Difference  in  favor  of  Philadelphia 
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By  the  proposed  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  shortest  (surveyed)  of  the 
routes  just  stated,  the  distance  between  Philadelphia  and  Lake  Erie  is  the  moat 
direct  of  any  railroad  now  being  constructed,  or  proposed,  between  the  great  lakes 
of  the  West,  and  an  Atlantic  seaboard  city,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  compa¬ 
rison  : — 

Philadelphia  to  Sunbury,  via  Mine  Hill  Railroad  -  -  150  miles. 

Sunbury  to  Erie,  by  Miller’s  Survey  -  -  -  286  u 

436  “ 


New  York  and  Erie  route — 

New  York  to  Dunkirk,  by  Erie  Railroad  -  :  -  470  u 

In  addition  to  the  immense  trade  of  the  Lakes,  yearly  increasing  in  magnitude, 
and  for  which  the  Erie  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  must  be  a  successful  competitor, 
its  local  business  alone  will  be  important. 

The  northern  tier  of  counties  in  our  State,  is  quite  equal,  in  fertility  of  soil,  and 
far  superior  in  mineral  wealth,  to  its  southern  portion.  The  former  have  not  increased 
in  wealth  or  population,  as  have  their  more  favored  southern  brethren,  aided  by  large 
expenditures  from  the  State  and  the  capitalist.  Let  the  northern  territory  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  but  a  fraction  of  such  outlay  expended  in  constructing  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  as  this  railroad,  and,  with  the  natural  advantages  already  possessed,  she  will 
exhibit  results  as  brilliant  as  ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of  our  progress ;  and  assist 
most  materially  in  establishing,  in  1860,  the  Keystone  State  in  the  proud  position  she 
is  proved  to  occupy  by  the  last  census — the  first  of  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  increase 
of  her  population  ! 

Reading,  Penna., 

February  13,  1851. 

Your  Committee,  then,  recommend  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Railroad,  a  reorganization  of  the  company,  and  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  the  State  take  stock,  but  suggest  the  propriety  of  a 
legislative  appeal  being  made  to  the  general  government,  for  a  donation  to  this  State 
of  3,000,000  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  invested  in  this  road,  and  the 
dividends  arising  therefrom  to  be  pledged  for  the  support  of  our  Common  Schools. 

This,  if  Pennsylvania  insists  upon  it,  can  be  had.  It  is  due  to  her  position,  and 
the  objects  to  be  accomplished — the  education  of  her  children,  and  the  improvement 
of  her  territory,  are  worthy  of  the  exertion. 
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